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This article is the concluding part of a two part 
discussion of the development of early 
automobile use and the accompanying 
development of roadside services and accom¬ 
modations. The first part in this short series, 

"How To Get A Duesenberg From Coast To 
Coast For A Penny " appeared in the Winter 
1986 issue of the Postcard journal. 

By Christine A. Pyle 

"Autocamprng began as a vacation alternative 
for the relatively comfortable middle 
classes.... By carrying equipment in their cars, 
these pioneers avoided fixed rails and 
crowded hotels. At first they parked by the 
road and set up camp for the night,. No 
space seemed too remote or too difficult as 
long as there was room to pull off, pitch a 
tent and build a fire" (Warren James Belasca, 
Americans on the Road [Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1979],7) 


As motorists began to explore the countryside, 
the oil industry experienced the same 
phenomenal growth as the auto industry. In the 
beginning, gas was sold door-to-door. It could 
also be purchased from a drum behind the 
local grocery store. A bucket and funnel were 
used to transfer the gasoline from the drum to 
the automobile. It is not certain who opened 
the first filling station, but the Standard Oil 
Company was operating a drive-in station by 
1901. In 1905, the Automobile Gasoline Com¬ 
pany of St. Louis was using a gravity tank and 
a garden hose to dispense gas. 1918 brought 
underground gasoline storage. A pump was 
placed at the curb and was hand-operated by 
the driver. An electrically operated pump was 
available in 1924 from S.F. Bowser and Co., 

Inc. This new Xacto Sentry pump featured 
large easy-to-read dials, quick dispensing of gas 
and allowed nozzle control of the flow. Finally, 


the twenties brought the full service station 
with attendants, service garage and rest rooms. 

The improved service offered at filling stations 
was wonderful, but unfortunately, no real atten¬ 
tion was paid to the appearance of these 
stations. Major oil companies saddled their 
engineering departments, men normally 
accustomed to designing refineries, with the 
chore of designing service stations. The 
architectural disasters that resulted were not 
generally well-accepted, and perhaps a bit 
grudgingly, oil companies increased their 
budgets for the design and conduction of gas 
stations. "Local riff-raff and competition forced 
the oil companies to give their stations 
architectural recognition, and architectural 
departments were created to handle this new 
area of specialization. Flash. The beginning of 
oil company color schemes, graphics, and 





A. Gulf Oil station, Bedford, PA. CurtTeich postcard. 1938. 



B Barnsdall service station, Tulsa, OK CurtTeich postcard 
1930. 


separate architectural 'looks'. Gas station 
styling was upon us" (John Baeder, Gas, Food, 
and Lodging [New York: Abbeville Press, 
1982],39) 

The new gas stations were attractive, and many 
built in the thirties reflected the style, now 
known as Art Deco, that was prevalent in 
American design of that period (FIG. A). Oil 
companies endeavored to out-do each other 
with unique station design, and advertising 
postcards were often used to promote the new 
station. Almost every station came equipped 
with a gimmick to attract customers. Some 
used the free service gimmick—free crank case 
service or free 24-hour tourist information, 
while others opted for giant neon or electric 
signs (FIG, B). Postcards of gas stations were 
probably ordered as soon as each building was 
complete if not before. It is not likely, however, 
to find a gas station in a postcard view of the 
local downtown area. It may be that these 
structures were slow to appear in an already 
well established part of town. It may also be 
that gas stations were omitted from postcard 
views because the customer ordering the card, 
the local drugstore or chamber of commerce, 
simply felt that they were not appropriate 
building types for the downtown area. 

Whatever the case, they are rare. Figure C, 
printed in 1948, is one of the earliest Teich 
postcards that includes a gas station in a main 
street view 



C Main Street, Parksville, NY. Curt Teich postcard 1948. 


Always willing to help motorists part with their 
money, service station owners soon turned 
their attention to the vacationing motorist. As 
the automobile improved in speed and 
comfort, it also became more complicated. 

The days of being prepared to rebuild your car 
on the road were gone. Motorists didn't have 
any choice but to stop at a service station 
when their cars were in need of repair. The 
independent station owner saw this as an 
opportunity to increase his profits by adding 
food service and/or sleeping accommodations. 
The sight of the gas station surrounded by 
cabins was comforting to the weary motorist. 
The station was equated to the mother hen— 
the cabins her brood. 

Service station owners were not alone in their 
attempt to capitalize on the new mobile 
America "Gypsing" was the term used for the 
vacation spent travelling by day and pitching a 
tent on the side of the road by night. These 
automobile camps, as they became known, 
were generally considered a nuisance. "Then 
some inspired misfit sowed the seed of a new 
profession by roping off his own backyard and 
introducing the profit motive into automobile 
camping—space free, food and services for 
gold.... The automobile camp became a cash 
crop Then the next step, a henhouse or a 
rabbit hutch for someone too lazy to pitch his 
tent. With the first cabin camp the seed of the 
last was sown" ("The Great American 
Roadside." Fortune [September 1934]:53). 

The early days of automobile touring held 
many disadvantages. Motorists had to contend 
with poor road conditions—mud, dust, poor or 
no pavement, sharp curves and roads not wide 
enough for two cars—mechanical breakdowns 
and getting lost. The modern comforts of home 
were lacking, too. Advocates of auto camping, 
however, extolled the virtues of rediscovering 
the outdoors. Instead of what was considered 
by some as a period of mental and physical 
stagnation at a popular resort, the family 
vacation took on a new meaning. 

Motoring also freed the tourist from the 
problems encountered in railroad travel. No 
longer were they bound by rigid timetables, 


forced to down hurried meals at depot 
restaurants, or arrive at their destination in the 
wee hours of the morning. Train travel was too 
fast for the auto enthusiast. There was no time 
to stop and admire the scenery, and much of 
the countryside was missed completely as the 
train raced through the night. 

Autocampers enjoyed the convenience of 
eating their meals when and where they 
desired. Families with small children did not 
need to plead with them to behave as most 
parents felt compelled to do in hotel dining 
rooms. "A can took only a minute to heat up 
on a car radiator or over a small fire. Bacon 
and eggs or fried steak took only five 
minutes... As a backhanded slap at hotel 
pretensions, and as a symbolic link with the 
ever-practical hobo, canned food advocates 
called themselves tin-can tourists" (Belasco, 
Americans on the Road, 56). 

At first, affluent motorists still preferred to stop 
overnight at hotels to avoid being labeled "tin- 
can tourists". But as auto touring gained in 
popularity, hotels began to fill up quickly each 
day by late afternoon. Disenchantment with 
hotels grew. Women were not overjoyed at the 
prospect of walking through a hotel lobby 
covered with dust in wrinkled clothes after a 
long days journey in the car. This new breed of 
tourist had new standards, too, and the 
traditional hotel, except for a pleasant change 
once in a while, failed to meet their needs. 
Their goal was to travel as far as possible 
stopping for the least amount of time possible. 
For example, stopping at a hotel usually 
involved unloading the luggage at the door, 
driving to a nearby garage to park the car, 
walking back to the hotel to register in the 
lobby, and if they were hungry, a bath and a 
change of clothes before going out to dine. On 
the other hand, the tourist cabin proprietor 
would come out to your car, collect the money 
and direct you to your own private cabin. 

Many of these cabins had attached carports or 
garages, and the tired motorists had only a few 
steps to carry their luggage. In the morning 
they simply packed up and left. 

A typical cabin consisted of a double bed, a 


no not REMOVE FROM OLE 
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D. Advertising card for the All States Auto Court, Portland, OR. Curt Teich postcard. Ca. 1922. 
















table and chairs and usually a bathroom, The 
"All States Auto Court" (FIG. D) offered a 
private enclosed garage with doors, a double 
bed, a kitchen area with a gas plate for 
cooking (free gas), hot and cold running water 
and laundry facilities all for $1.50 per day. 
Double beds were $2.00. Dishes and cooking 
utensils were provided at a small additional 
charge. The cabin interiors tended to be 
basically the same, but the exteriors were the 
light that drew the moth. Figures E and F show 
two of the more outlandish designs of tourist 
cabin architecture. Figure G is the original 
unretouched photograph of the Dutch Mill 
Village from the Teich Collection art work files. 
Two client letters, written to the Teich 
Company in 1939, requested that several 
changes be made to the finished postcard. The 
first letter called for the removal of the sign on 
the left and the house in back of the windmill- 
shaped cabins, and the addition of two more 
cabins. The second letter suggested a row of 
tulips down the left side and that the white 
fence behind the cabins be highlighted. A 
postscript was written on the bottom of the 
second letter requesting the elimination of 
"the beer sign on rear of the dining room as 


this county voted dry!!![sic] Also don't forget 
the shrubs which are around my cabin." Each 
Dutch Mill cabin contained a rocking chair, 
several straight back chairs, table, rug, bed and 
wash bowl. Only cold water was piped to the 
cabins. The restrooms were separate buildings 
with toilets and showers that had hot and cold 
water. These cabins went for $1.50 a night for 
one double bed, or $2.50 for two double beds. 
If the guests supplied their own sheets, the rate 
was reduced by fifty cents. 

Flaving established the patronage of the 
wealthier tourist, coupled with the substantial 
growth of new highway systems, the small 
cabin court owner felt the time was right for 
the development of larger "motor hotels". 
Motels, Autotels, or Auto Courts, as they were 
called, combined the comforts of the hotel 
room with the ease and informality of the 
earlier auto camps. Vacationing was easier than 
ever. 

''I love a road of romance 
That speaks of mighty men, 

A road that leads me somewhere 
And then hack home again" 

(Melville Ferguson, Motor Camping on 

Western Trails [New York: Century, 1925],111) □ 



E. Advertising card for the Wigwam Village motel 
Holbrook, AZ Curt Teich postcard 1951. 



F. Advertising card for the Dutch Mill Village, 
Glasgow, KY. Curt Teich postcard 1939. 
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G View of the Dutch Mill Village, Glasgow, KY Original photograph for Curt Teich postcard 1939 

JOIN US - 


The Curt Teich Postcard Collection needs your support 
to maintain quality preservation of its collections and 
to find new- ways of making its resources available. 

The project is funded for the first five years of its exis¬ 
tence. Three of those years have gone by. Your 
membership or donation to the Curt Teich Collection 
will help provide professional stiff to care for the 
archives, will aid in the ongoing effort to preserve the 
artifacts through environmental monitoring, conserva¬ 
tion procedures and materials, and will help support 
methods of bringing this unique material to the public 
through exhibits, publications, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Collection at the Lake County 
Museum is a valuable resource of historically signifi¬ 
cant photographs: images that tell the history of 20th 
century America 


Please enroll me as a member of the Curt Teich Post¬ 
card Collection in the category below: 

Annual memberships: 


Student 

$ 10.00 

Individual 

$ 15.00 

Family/Group 

$ 20.00 

Institutional Nonprofit 

$ 20.00 

Contributing 

$ 35.00 

Sustaining 

$150.00 

Life (One-time payment) 

$500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the 
museum and the Curt Teich Collection, a subscription 
to the Postcard journal, 10% discount in the museum 
store, 20% discount on Teich Collection research 
services, and invitations to events. 


The Curt Teich Company operated in 
Chicago from 1898 to 1974 as a printer 
of postcards, advertising pamphlets and 
brochures, maps, blotters, and sundry other 
printed items. The company eventually 
became the largest volume producer of 
postcards in the world. Over the span of 
76 years of business, Teich saved copies of 
everything his firm printed, including most 
of the original photographic and layout 
work. In this way he established an indus¬ 
trial archives that now exists as the nucleus 
of the Curt Teich Postcard Collection at the 
Lake County Museum. It is the intention of 
the museum to preserve this resource and 
to research and analyze the importance 
postcard views have for understanding the 
history of 20th century America. 

THE POSTCARD JOURNAL is published 
quarterly by the Lake County Museum: 

Curt Teich Postcard Collection, which is a 
section of the Lake County Forest Preserve 
District. ISSN-0743-7617 

Rebecca Goldberg, Museum Supervisor 

Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator 
of Special Collections, Editor, the 
Postcard Journal 

Christine A. Pyle, Assistant Curator of 
Special Collections 

Subscription to the Postcard Journal is a 
benefit of membership to the Curt Teich 
Collection. The Lake County Museum is a 
not for profit agency. 

The Curt Teich Collection is not tax 
supported. 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest 
Preserve, Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
(312) 526-8638 / 526-7878 
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McDonald's 


"Even in the 1980s the chain restaurant is 
something of a strange subject — considered 
outside the realm of significant architecture, 
yet swiftly reflecting shifts in popular taste 
and unquestionably making an impact on 
daily life" (Philip Langdon, Orange Roofs, 

Golden Arches: The Architecture of American 
Chain Restaurants [New York; Alfred A 
Knopf, 1986],xi). 

A new book, Orange Roofs, Golden Arches; 

The Architecture of American Chain 
Restaurants , published in May [Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York, 1986] by Philip Langdon is a 
welcome addition to the growing body of 
books and articles about 20th century 
American popular culture. The book traces the 
origins and development of chain restaurant 
architectural style from the first years of the 
phenomenon, Fred Harvey's 1876 Santa Fe 
depot restaurant in Topeka to the familiar Taco 
Bel Is, Wendy's, Baker's Squares and all of their 
various structural brothers that dominate the 
American urban and suburban scene. It is the 
visual pervasiveness these buildings have over 
much of the American landscape that makes 
the careful study of chain restaurant 
architecture of more than passing interest. Paul 
Gapp, the architecture critic for the Chicago 
Tribune , discusses this observation in his 
June 8, 1986 review of Orange Roofs , Golden 
Arches, "Perhaps you don't think of 
McDonald's, White Castle, Howard Johnson's, 
Pizza Hut, Taco Bell and Wendy's as shapers 
of the American architectural scene — but of 
course, they are. The garish, kitschy, flashy, 
trashy and sometimes even calm exteriors of 
such fast-food outlets have a greater collective 
impact on the look of America than all the 
work of Helmut Jahn, Michael Graves, Philip 
Johnson and the rest of the contemporary 
superstar architects lumped together." 

The Curt Teich Collection staff was able to 
assist in the publication of Langdon's book by 
providing a last minute photograph of an 
obscure, and no longer extant restaurant in Salt 
Lake City called the Coon Chicken Inn (FIG. 

A). Langdon discusses the Inn briefly in his 
book, "Eccentric buildings are often 
remembered fondly now. What is forgotten is 
that scattered among the visual jokes were a 
few buildings that took their supposed humor 
from unattractive stereotypes. In 1924 the small 
chain of Coon Chicken Inns was founded, and 
by 1934 there were inns in Salt Lake City, in 
Portland, Oregon, and on the outskirts of 
Seattle. These restaurants, specializing in 
Southern fried chicken, were unexceptional 
log-walled buildings, notable only for a visual 
gimmick; on the front of each was a face — at 
least 10 feet high — of a bellhop or waiter, 
one eye closed in a perpetual wink while his 
mouth gaped open in a monstrous grin. At the 


i. The Big Red Apple restaurant, Walthena, KS Curt Teich postcard Ca 1928 


Coon Chicken Inn in Salt Lake City, customers 
walked through the mouth to enter the 
restaurant, where they were served by black 
waiters. The theme was reinforced by 
presenting the same black stereotype on 
menus and dinner plates" (Langdon, Orange 
Roofs, Golden Arches, 45). The Inn is 
mentioned passingly in another recent book 
on popular architecture as being "A tasteless 
and racist (but — I have to admit — fabulous) 
structure in the shape of the head of a 
grinning black bellhop." (J.J.C. Andrews, The 
Well-Built Elephant and Other Roadside 
Attractions [New York: Congdon and Weed, 

Inc., 1984],x). 

The photo request for a view of the Coon 
Chicken Inn came very late in Mr. Langdon's 
research. In some ways, it is unfortunate that 
he discovered the Teich Collection at the end 
of his work because the Collection is so rich 
in images of popular culture. Restaurants of all 
types, drive-in and walk-in theatres, amusement 
parks, bars and taverns, ballrooms and dance 


pavilions, band shells, and buildings designed 
in a pop/programmatic manner (FIG. B) can all 
be found in the Collection. Image searches can 
be conducted using either geographic location 
or subject description. The Teich Collection 
staff certainly encourages the use of the 
Collection resources for research projects of 
this type. For additional information about 
research services, contact the Teich Collection 
offices. □ 
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Howard Johnson's restaurant, Harrisburg, PA Curt Teich 
postcard 1953. 
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Teich Collection Exhibit 
Now In Design Phase 

The commission for the design and fabrication 
of the Teich Collection's permanent exhibit has 
been awarded. The exhibit, long a gleam in 
the museum staff's curatorial eye, will attempt 
to encourage understanding of the Collection, 
the history of the Curt Teich Company and the 
postcard industry, and the potential postcard 
views have for the interpretation of American 
life in our century. The exhibit, which will cost 
approximately $35,000, will be permanently 
installed in the Lake County Museum's gallery 
area. 

The design firm chosen to direct the exhibit 
project is Maritz Dimensional 
Communications. Maritz Dimensional 
Communications is a division of Maritz 
Incorporated, one of the largest 
communications firms in the United States, 

The Division Director, Ben Kozak, will be the 
senior designer for the Teich exhibit. Mr. Kozak 
is a specialist in the field of exhibition design, 
development, and planning. During his more 
than twenty years in the design field, ten were 
spent as Senior Exhibition Designer at the 
Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago. 
He designed, developed, and installed 
numerous exhibits, including the prestigious 
Treasures of Tutankhamun. Ted Swigon, also of 
Maritz, will be the project supervisor. Ted has 
spent many years in the design field, several of 
them as Directoi of Exhibits at Chicago's 
Museum of Science and Industry. 

The exhibit project is scheduled to take one 
year from intitial design concepts to opening. 


Work will begin in July, 1986 with a target 
opening date in June, 1987. The Teich project 
staff is very excited about the prospect of the 
busy months ahead. It will be a fun but 
difficult process to select the relatively small 
number of artifacts needed for the exhibit from 
the extensive and visually rich Teich 
Collections. □ 

Amazing Maze 

"Amazing Maze" is the title of a new exhibit 
at the Chicago Botanic Gardens. According to 
Botanic Garden staff members, the exhibit 
offers "an historical account of the relationship 
between humankind and the cereal grain that 
built civilization". The Lake County Museum's 
general collection and the Curt Teich archives 
loaned several artifacts and photographs that 
are included in "Amazing Maze". Photographs 
from the Teich Collection include three views 
of the "world's only corn palace" in Mitchell, 
South Dakota. The corn palace was totally 
rebuilt three times between 1892 and the 
present. The photograph below shows a view 
of the current structure, taken in 1939. 

"Amazing Maze" will remain on exhibit 
through October 15. For additional 
information, contact the Chicago Botanic 
Gardens at (312) 835-5440. □ 

Internship Opportunities 

The Lake County Museum offers up to two 
internships per academic term to interested 
students. By working directly with the 
curatorial staff, students learn in a museum 
environment and gain valuable hands-on 
experience. 


Students from a variety of academic disciplines 
and institutions have participated in our 
program. Ann Revenaugh, a Textile and Related 
Science major from Iowa State University spent 
two summer terms working in the textile 
collections of the Museum. She is now 
employed on the staff of the Iowa Living 
History Farms. Dan Cochrane, a Photography 
major at the School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago was responsible for the production of 
a public siide show and curated a small 
exhibit of original artwork from the Curt Teich 
Postcard Collection. This summer, Kathy 
Johnson, a History major from Briar Cliff 
College in Sioux City, Iowa, is developing a 
storage area for the Museum's military 
uniforms and related material. 

Students interested in history, fine and applied 
arts, decorative arts, or any related 
museological topic are encouraged to contact 
the Museum. Project topics are based on the 
student's area of specialization and Museum 
need. They are specifically designed to be 
beneficial to both the individual and the 
institution. 

A stipend is generally available; however, 
course credit is the responsibility of the 
student and must be arranged in advance with 
the college intern advisor. For additional 
information, please write to: 


Internships 

The Lake County Museum 
Lakewood Forest Preserve 
Wauconda, IL 60084 

(312) 526-7878 Q 



View of the Corn Palace, Mitchell, SD. Original photograph for Curt Teich postcard 1939 













GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the 
history and geography of Lake County, Illinois from its 
earliest known inhabitants to the present. The Curt Teich 
Postcard Collection is a grant-funded special section of the 
Lake County Museum devoted to collecting, preserving, 
and interpreting postcard views and photographs of 
subjects related to Lake County, Illinois, and the United 
States in the 20th century. 

The Lake County Museum is a department of the Lake 
County Forest Preserve District. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 

Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield 
Road, Wauconda, Illinois 60084 
(312) 526-7878 Museum 

(312) 526-8638 Curt Teich Collection 


Exhibition 

Gallery 

Research 

Library 

Admission 
School Tours 


Open daily 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Monday-Friday by appointment only 

$1.00 for adults, 50$ for students and senior 
citizens. Monday is a free day for all visitors. 

The museum has an active education program. For 
information about scheduling and cost, call the 
museum office at 526-7878. 


Membership Memberships are available through the 
Lake County Museum Association. 

Curt Teich Office hours 8:30-4:30 Monday-Friday 
Collection Visits to the collection by appointment only. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Collection offers 
separate membership. 

Benefits include free admission to the museum and the 
Teich Collection, a subscription to the Postcard Journal , 
discounts in the museum store and on Teich Collection 
research services. Teich Collection individual 
membership: $15.00 family membership: $20,00, Please 
call the Teich Collection offices for information about 
additional membership levels. 




AMERICANS ARE TO BE CONGRATULATED 
ON NOW BEING ABLE TO SECURE. 
TunDklC'C famous scotch whiskies 
I nUKNt J LONDON EXTRA DRY GIN 
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Advertising card for Thorne's Scotch 
Whiskey. Curt Teich postcard 1933. 

















